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Major Robert Beverley and His Descendants. 



Bv W. G. Stanard. 

The family of Beverley was an old and respectable one in the county 
of York, England. At the time of the Reformation a member was 
one of the" commissioners for suppressing the northern monastaries, 
and received some grants of church lands. The family became di- 
vided into two branches, resident at Beverley (town), and at Selby and 
Great Smeaton. According to the account which has been handed 
down in Virginia, and also that given by Burke's Landed Gentry, 
Robert Beverley, the immigrant to Virginia, was from the town of 
Beverley. Burke also states that his Yorkshire estate was sold to the 
Pennyman family (whose seat, Beverley Park, was near Beverley). It 
is probable that Major Robert Beverley, of Virginia, was a near rela- 
tive of Major John Beverley, of Yorkshire, who was a Royalist, and 
was one of the intended knights of the Royal Oak (Burke's Com- 
moners). Robert Beverley, himself, says that his heart had been filled 
from his youth up with loyalty to his King (Hening III, 258). 

He came to Virginia about 1663 (Ibid, 259), and settled in Middlesex 
county, of which he was a justice in 1673, al> d perhaps earlier. Elected 
Clerk of the House of Burgesses in 1670, he soon obtained great influ- 
ence with that body, and became one of the leading men of the colony, 
standing as high in the good opinion of the Governor as of the House. 
From the outbreak of Bacon's Rebellion he was a hearty supporter of 
Berkeley, and one of Bacon's early proclamations included Beverley 
among the "wicked and pernitious Councellors, aiders and Assistors 
(of Berkeley) against the Commonalty in these our Cruell Commo- 
tions." He went with the Governor to the Eastern Shore ; but was 
sent back across the bay with a force of twenty or thirty men to do 
what he could towards suppressing the insurgents. In this he was very 
active and successful, and even his bitterest enemies seem to have 
acknowledged, that, as his son says : " one Major Robert Beverley was 
the most active and successful commander on Berkeley's side " (Bev- 
erley's History of Virginia). On November 3d, 1676, Berkeley gave 
him a commission (addressed to officers of all ships in Virginia) as a 
"faithful and principall soldier," and on November 13th, gave him 
another, appointing him commander of all his (Berkeley's) forces. It 
begins: "Whereas by many frequent and successful services to his 
Sacred Majesty, this Countrey, and me, his Majesties Governor of it ; 
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Major Robert Beverley hath approved himself to be most loyall, cir- 
cumspect, and curagious in his Majesties service for the good of his 
countrey, and the suppressing this late horrid Rebellion, began by 
Bacon, and continued since his death by Ingram, Lawrence, Hansford 
and others, the last of which he, the said Robert Beverley, with 
courage and admirable conduct, never to be forgotten, this day brought 
to me." (Hening III, 567). 

Among the leading rebels captured by Beverley were Harris, Wils- 
ford and Hansford. Of the capture of the latter, the author of " In- 
gram's Proceedings" [Forces Tracts), says: "Which accordingly he 
(the Governor) effected under the command of Major Beverly: a person 
calculated to the Latitude of the servis, which required discretion, 
curage, and celerity, as qualitys wholly subserviant to military affaires : 
And all though he returned not with an Olive branch in his mouth, the 
Hyrogliph of peace, yet he went back with the laurell upon hjs browes, 
the emblim of conquest and triumph, haveing snapt up one Coll: Hans- 
ford, and his party, who kep garde at the Howse where Coll: Reade 
once did live. * * * [The writer then goes on to state that another 
party of Baconites whom Berkeley wished to capture were stationed at 
one Mr. Howard's, in Gloucester]. For the accomplishment of which 
piece of servis, he very secretly dispatched away a select number under 
the conduct of Major Beverly, who very nimbly performed the same." 
Berkeley also made him a member of his Council. 

Major Beverley seems to have believed in the principle of making 
war support war, and there was loud complaint of plundering done by 
his force. The " Grievances of Gloucester County," submitted to the 
commissioners Moryson, Jeffreys, and Berry, sent from England to sup- 
press the rebellion, states in one article: "A Complaint against Major 
Robert Beverly that when the country had (according to Order) raised 
60 armed men to be an Out-guard for the Governor — who not finding 
the Governor nor their appointed Comander they were by Beverly 
comanded to goe to work, fall trees and maule and toat railes, which 
many of them refusing to doe, he presently disbanded them & sent 
them home at a tyme when the countrey were infested by the Indians, 
who had a little before cut off six persons in one family, and attempted 
others. They beg reparation ag't the said Beverly and his Majesties 
and Governors Pardon for their late defection." The commissioners 
reply : " Wee conceive this dealing of Beverly's to be a notorious abuse 
and Grievance, to take away the peoples armes while ther famalies 
were cutt off by the Indians, and thev deserve just reparation here." 
On the other hand, the House of Burgesses, in February, 1677, reply- 
ing to this same Gloucester grievance, says: "To the complaynt ag't 
Mas'tr Robert Beverly in Gloster Agrievances. Answered, He justi- 
fies himselfe and it is layd downe, doth say it is not true. Concerning 
which the governor being sent to by the house, did declare that what 
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Major Beverly did was by his order, and further declared that if any 
of the armes so received were properly belonging to Gloster Countyes 
people that they should have them returned upon demand." The rails 
were probably intended for some sort of fortification (as it was too far 
from Beverley's home for him to have made any private use of them), 
and there doubtless appeared to him so much discontent among the 
Gloucester men under his command that it would be folly to leave 
arms in the hands of people who might in a few days be in the insur- 
gent army. 

It seems evident that the English commissioners soon acquired, if 
they did not bring with them, a bitter hatred to Berkeley and his 
friends, and particularly towards Robert Beverley, to whose influence 
was largely due the hearty and constant support given by the House 
of Burgesses to the Governor. Though the latter, of course, deserves 
great censure for his excessive cruelty, yet his friends Beverley, Lud- 
well, Ballard, and others maintained, after his death, a contest for the 
lawful independence of the colony against the corrupt tribe of crea- 
tures of Charles and James, and on this account are entitled to respect. 

The commissioners long continued their attacks on Beverley. In 
their report to the King of the " Most worthy persons whose sufferings 
and services by the late Rebellion have been reported," they say: " Major 
Robert Beverly clerk of the Assembly a person being active and ser- 
viceable in surprizing and beating up Quarters and small Guards about 
the Country, and as himselfe sayes, and we have no reason to believe 
[otherwise ?] the onely person that got by the unhappy Troubles, in 
Plundering (without distinction of honest [*". e. loyal] men's estates 
from others) as will be found when accounts are adjusted, and was one 
that had the confidence to say in the hearing of Mr. Wiseman our 
Clerke hee had not Plundered enough, soe that the Rebellion ended 
too soone for his purpose, Besides wee ourselves have observed him 
to have been the Evil Instrument that fomented the ill humours be- 
tweene the two Governors ther on the Place, and was a great occasion 
for their clashing and Difference." (Sainsbury Abstracts.) The " two 
governors" were Berkeley and Jeffreys, the first strongly objecting to 
resign his authority to the latter. Colonel Francis Moryson seems to 
have been especially rancorous towards Philip Ludwell and Beverley. 
Writing to Thomas Ludwell, he says that his brother, Philip Ludwell, 
and Robert Beverley were the chief causes of the rebellion. 

When Governor Berkeley returned to England his adherents, always 
supported by the Burgesses, continued the contest with Governor Jef- 
freys and the commissioners. In April, 1677, the latter directed Bever- 
ley to give them the journals of the House. This he refused to do 
without the consent of that body, whereupon the commissioners seized 
the books by force, against which the House passed a resolution of 
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remonstrance, which was sent to England, and which excited the indig- 
nation of the King. Late in 1677, Berry and Moryson, having then 
returned to England, furnished, at the request of the Committee of 
Trade and Plantations, a list of the Virginia Council, with their "char- 
acters." On the receipt of this the Board decided to remove Beverley 
and Colonel Edward Hill. In December, 1677, Jeffreys writes to Mory- 
son of the " Impudent conduct of Robert Beverley since his (Moryson's) 
departure, in denying the authority of the commission and calling 
their proceedings unjust and illegal." (Sainsbury Abstracts.) On 
the receipt of this letter Moryson wrote to Wiseman : " I send you Col. 
Jeffrey's Letter wherein you will find that Beverley and Ludwell still 
continue the same mutineers, as wee left them, and will never be other, 
but will undoubtedly cause new disturbances in the country as soon as 
the soldiers are gone." He also says Governor Jeffreys will probably 
send them to England for trial (Sainsbury Abstracts). William Sher- 
wood, writing from Jamestown, August 8th, 1678, to Secretary William- 
son, says that Governor Jeffreys was actively opposed by Secretary 
Ludwell, Lady Berkeley, Colonel Philip Ludwell, Thomas Ballard, 
Colonel Edward Hill, and Major Robert Beverley. 

Major Beverley's support of Governor Berkeley and his refusal to 
surrender the journals of the House, now brought down the vengeance 
of government on him. The English Privy Council, on February 10th, 
i678-*9, ordered that Beverley and Hill, both " of evil fame," should 
be put out of all of their offices (Sainsbury Abstracts). In June, 1680, 
he had not been removed, however, and was Clerk of the House at 
the session held at that time (Hening II, 489). Lord Culpeper on com- 
ing in as governor, apparently had none of the prejudice towards 
Berkeley's friends that Jeffreys had (indeed he was a relative of Lady 
Berkeley, who had been a Miss Culpeper), and decided to withhold 
Beverley's and Hill's removal from office. He wrote that the House 
of Burgesses, which met June 8th, 1680, had elected Robert Beverley 
their clerk, nem con, and that to have denied him the office would 
have disobliged the whole country. He recommended that the order 
against them should be rescinded, and stated he considered them 
honest and loyal men (Sainsbury Abstracts). For the high opinion 
of Robert Beverley, expressed at this time by the House of Burgesses 
and Council, see Hening III, 570, 571. The English Government ac- 
cordingly ordered his reinstatement. 

In the spring of 1862, the people being much distressed by the low 
price of tobacco, and by a recent act compelling all goods for shipping 
to be sent to certain towns (which only existed on paper), there was a 
general feeling of disaffection in the colony. Various counties peti- 
tioned the Governor (Chichley) to call an assembly, which he did ; 
but after a fruitless session it was dissolved. The people having had 
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their hopes highly raised by the expectation that the Assembly would 
order a cessation of tobacco culture, and thus raise its price; and in- 
tensely disappointed at failing to attain this much desired end, a num- 
ber of persons assembled riotously in Gloucester and New Kent, and 
proceeded to cut down tobacco plants, not confining themselves to their 
own plantations ; but indiscriminately. A force of militia under Colonel 
Matthew Kemp, commander of Gloucester county, soon suppressed 
the plant cutters, and made a number of arrests. Robert Beverley, 
who had been active in securing petitions for the call of the Assembly 
and in urging the necessity of a " Cessation," was charged by the 
government (thoroughly frightened by any popular rising — all such 
seeming to them to contain possibilities of another " Bacon's Rebel- 
lion ") with having incited the plant cutting, and was arrested by order 
of the Council, May 9th, 1682, and confined on a ship in the Rappa- 
hannock (Hening III, 543). Nicholas Spencer, writing to Secretary 
Jenkins, May 8th, 1682, says the late assembly, " influenced by the over 
active Clerk of the House of Burgesses, Major Robert Beverley, de- 
sired time to carry on other imaginations, the principal part of which 
were a cessation." (Sainsbury Abstracts). Writing to the same per- 
son, May 30th, he says : " Major Robert Beverley, suspected of being 
the prime actor (in instigating the plant cutting), was by order taken 
into custody, and confined prisoner on board ship— a great check to 
the mutineers, whose spirits immediately sunk, and their numbers 
dwindled." (Sainsbury Abstracts.) On June 14th, 1682, the English 
Committee for Trade and Plantations state that letters from Virginia 
related that tobacco had been cut down on nearly 200 plantations in 
Gloucester, " of which tumult Major Beverley, Clerk of the Assembly, 
had been a chief promoter." They recommend that the former order 
for putting Robert Beverley out of all public offices and places of trust 
be renewed and put in execution. Accordingly, on June 17th, the King, 
in council, gave order that Lord Culpeper, on his arrival in Virginia (he 
had been on a visit to England), cause Robert Beverley to be immedi- 
ately put out of all his employments (Sainsbury Abstracts). Of these 
public employments we have an account by Beverley himself, as " get- 
ting his livelihood (as formerly he did to a considerable anuall value, 
not less than three hundred pounds sterling per an.) by pleading as an 
attorney and practizing the mistery of a surveyor, besides the loss of 
his Clerk's place in the Assembly, worth (to him) about one hundred 
pounds sterling per an., and that of Deputie under the Auditor Gene- 
rail for which he had yearly paid him twenty-five pounds sterling." 
(Hening III, 565.) This income — .£425 a year (exclusive of the product 
of his large landed estate), was a considerable one for the time. 

Lieutenant-Governor Sir Henry Chichley, writing to Secretary Jen- 
kins, August 10th, 1682, in justification of his calling the Assembly (for 
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which he had been blamed by the English authorities), says that he 
" called it at the bare advice of Major Beverley one that is clapt up 
upon suspicion of being an instigator of the Plant Cutting. * * * 
They resolve to keep him close confined till my Lord's arrival," but 
states that in his opinion there is nothing material against him ; " but 
some idle words should fall from him in his cups, which when so taken 
he is not compos mentis." He also refers to Beverley's past services 
(Sainsbury Abstracts). Probably the cpnvivial Major had been " in his 
cups " when he made the before-mentioned speech about plundering. 

On June 15th Beverley was ordered to be sent a prisoner to the East- 
ern Shore ; but on June 19th is another order stating that he had escaped 
from the custody of the sheriff of York, who was conveying him to 
Northampton, had been again taken at his own house in Middlesex, 
and was directed to be brought to James City, where, on the 24th, he 
was once more directed to be sent to Northampton. On September 
25th Beverley petitioned, by his counsel, William Fitzhugh, for a habeas 
corpus ; but this was denied on account of " the whole proceeding being 
transmitted to his majesty, and his pleasure not yet known." He 
seems to have been a hard man to keep in prison (perhaps his custo- 
dians sympathized with him), for on November nth, the Council stated 
that he was again at large, and a few days later committed him to the 
sheriff of York. On December 2d, 1682, he gave bond in sum of 
.£2,000 sterling, with Abraham Weeks and Christopher Robinson, of 
Middlesex, and Henry Whiting and John Buckner, of Gloucester, as 
securities, to be of good behavior, not to exercise any office, and not 
to go out of the bounds of Middlesex and Gloucester, and was then 
released (Hening III, 543-547). It is very evident that Beverley's pop- 
ularity and influence with the people had made him many enemies 
among men in power in Virginia, and in January, 1682-3, they trumped 
up other charges against him, viz: that he had broken open letters 
directed to the Secretary's office, containing writs for calling the Assem- 
bly of April, 1682, had made up the journal of the House, and inserted 
in it the King's letter, though this letter had been transmitted to them 
after their prorogation, and finally (what had most weight probably in 
England), "that he refused copies of the journal of the house of bur- 
gesses 1682, to the lieut. governor and council ; saying he might not 
do it, without leave of his masters " [the Burgesses] (Hening III, 547-8) 
The paltry and frivolous character of the malicious charges is shown 
by the testimony of Governor Chichley's clerk, printed in Hening III, 
561, &c. In fact of this the prosecutors (the Council) seemed aware, 
for on April 25th, 1683, Major Beverley was called into court, " was by 
his Excellencie [Chichley] admonished of his ill behavior," his former 
bond discharged, and merely required to give bond for good behavior 
for a year and a day, and should appear before the Council when or- 
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dered, in penalty of .£2,000 sterling. This he did, with Christopher 
Robinson, of Middlesex, and John Armistead and John Smith, of Glou- 
cester, as securities. All this time he had never been charged in court 
with any crime ; but in May, 1683, he was summoned before the Coun- 
cil and examined as to opening the writs of election, and entirely 
cleared himself (Hening III, 561-3). A few days later Lord Culpeper 
issued a proclamation pardoning the plant-cutters, but excepting by 
name Beverley and several others. 

For a year Major Beverley appears to have been allowed to lead a 
quiet life ; but, under date May 9th, 1684, a record of the Council states 
that " Robert Beverley, being (formerly) found guilty of high misde- 
meanors upon an information of the attorney general, his judgement 
being respited, and now asking pardon on his bended knees, his crime 
is remitted, giving security for his good behaviour." Persecution and 
sickness seem to have broken his independent spirit, and his apology 
is in the most humble terms (Hewing III, 548-9). This was immediately 
after the arrival of Governor Lord Howard, of Effingham, who had 
been instructed by the King to examine into Beverley's case, and to 
proceed against him if there be proof, or to release him (Sainsbury 
Abstracts). 

The House of Burgesses appears to have immediately re-elected him 
as their clerk, as the copies of the journals of the session of October 
1st, 1685, were transmitted to England by " Robert Beverley, Clerk of 
the Assembly," and he was also clerk of the session of October, 1686 
(Hehing III, 39). With this session his troubles began again. Effing- 
ham endeavored to get the House of Burgesses to authorize him and 
the Council to lay a tax. This illegal demand the Burgesses stoutly 
refused, and in turn not only raised doubts as to the Governor's right 
to act; but, Effingham charges, " rudely and boldly disputed the Kings 
authority." We may be sure that in this defence of the liberties of 
Virginia, Robert Beverley took an active part, and again became an 
object of royal and governmental ill will. James II, in a letter to Effing- 
ham, dated August 1st, 1686, denounced the action of the Assembly; 
ordered him to dissolve it, and says: " Whereas Robert Beverley, Clerk 
of the house of burgesses, appears to have cheifly occasioned and pro- 
moted those disputes and contests, Our will and pleasure is that he be 
declared incapable of any office or public employment within our 
Collony of Virginia, and that he be prosecuted according to the utmost 
severity of the law for altering the records of the Assembly, if you 
shall see cause." "Altering the records" doubtless referred to the 
former charge of copying the King's letter in the journal, after a pro- 
rogation. Though he lost his various places, one of his friends was 
able to keep one office in the family, for Nicholas Spencer, writing, 
February 22d, i686-'7, to the Lords of Trade and Plantation, complains 
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that Colonel Philip Ludwell, deputy surveyor-general, had given Bev- 
erley's surveyor's place, "the best in the country," to Beverley's son, 
".Not that I have anything to allege against his son, but only the con- 
clusion." 

Within about a month afterwards Beverley's varied and eventful life 
ended, he dying about March 16th, 1687. Thus closes the record of a 
man loyal to the King, yet an ardent supporter of the liberties of the 
colony of Virginia, and of the House of Burgesses, of which he was 
long a faithful and useful officer; a courageous and active soldier; a 
true and staunch friend, and the possessor of very general popularity 
and influence among the people. 

Major Robert Beverley lived in Middlesex county (but not, as has 
been stated, at " Brandon," for this was the residence of Major-General 
Robert Smith, whose granddaughter, and eventual heiress, Elizabeth 
Smith, married Harry Beverley, son of Major Robert Beverley), and 
owned large landed estates in various counties. The land books show 
that he was granted over 50,000 acres of land. 

He married twice, his first wife being named Mary. Her surname is 
not positively known ; but it seems probable that she was the widow of 
" Mr. George Keeble," who was a justice of Lancaster (then including 
Middlesex), in 1659 and 1660; vestryman of Pianketank parish, or pre- 
cinct, 1657, and died July, 1665 or 1666. Wm. Whitby, of Middlesex, 
by will dated July nth, 1676, gave ^"100 to Major Robert Beverley and 
;£ioo and half his land on Potomac Creek to " Mrs. Mary Keeble " (she 
was probably the daughter of George Keeble). There is recorded in 
Lancaster, September 22d, 1666, a receipt from Robert Beverley, for 
certain hogs, the property of his "daughter-in-law" (stepdaughter) 
Mary Keeble. And this Mary Keeble, who afterwards married, men- 
tions in her will her "father-in-law," Robert Beverley. George 
Keeble, by his nuncupative will, gave his whole estate to his wife Mary. 
Charles Campbell, in the introduction to his edition of Beverley's His- 
tory, states that the first wife of Robert Beverly was the daughter of a 
merchant of Hull, England. 

His second wife was Catherine, daughter of Major Theophilus Hone, 
of James City county. She married, secondly, Christopher Robinson, 
of '* Hewich," Middlesex (a nephew of John Robinson, Bishop of Lon- 
don), who was appointed member of the Council, 1691 ; Secretary of 
State, 1692, and died February 13th, 169% (Sainsbury Abstracts). 

There is recorded in Middlesex an account, dated July 7th, 1690, by 
Christopher Robinson and Catherine, his wife, executrix of Major 
Robert Beverley, "as well of and for soe much of ye goods and Chat- 
tels of ye s'd decedant's as came to their hands, as well as for ye 
payments and disbursments out of the same (vizt) The accomptants 
charge them selves with all and singular the goods and chattels of ye 
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Deceased specified in an inventory thereof made and exhibited in the 
Registrey of ye s'd County Court, amounting, as by ye said Inventory 
appeareth, to ye summe of .£1383 5. 3^; also Tobacco due to ye s'd 
deceased, Rec'd by ye s'd Acco'pts of ye several persons following (the 
names here follow): 62617 lbs.=^iS2o. 6. 11 'A; Credits 32592 lbs. 
tobacco=;£ii4i. 12. 5%; Balance on debts 30026 lbs.=^°376. 14. 6." 
Among the Credits to the executrix were payments: to Dr. Walter 
Whitaker for acc't of Physich ^26. 3. 6 ; Charges in entertaining the 
appraisers £$; to Dr. David Alexander; Henry Winchester "scooling 
and boarding " William Beverley, 1440 lbs. tobacco ; Mrs. Perrott for 
nursing Christopher Beverley 1650 lbs: tobacco. There is also on 
record in Middlesex, a petition dated September 3d, 1694, from Captain 
Peter Beverley and Mr. Robert Beverley, administrators de bonis non 
of Major Robert Beverley, in which they state that Major Beverley died 
about March 16th, 1686- '7, that his personal estate was valued at ^1591- 
4. 10, and the debts due him amounted to 331,469 lbs. of tobacco, and 
(in addition) ,£801. 11. 6 in money, according to his inventory. Under 
an order of Middlesex court, September 3d, 1694, the executors of 
Christopher Robinson, the administrator de bonis non of Major Robert 
Beverley, reported ^251. 2 in money, and 60,598 lbs. of tobacco as due 
from Robinson's estate to Beverley's, and claim (among others) as a 
credit to Robinson, "an article of .£40. paid Mr. Micajah Perry and 
Thomas Lane (merchants in London), for entertaining and accommo- 
dating Major Robert Beverley's sons, Harry, John and Robert Bever- 
ley." 

(to be continued.) 



